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EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF ELIZABETH M. 
DAVIS. 

In the late publication of the extracts from the 
diary of our friend E. M. Davis, we were unable to 
give her own aceount of the earlier period of her 
life. Since then a few pages have been found which 
have been furnished us. We offer them to our 
readers, believing they will be acceptable to those 
who have been interested in what has already 
been published, as rendering that account more 
complete. Eb. 


It is not that I have any great deeds or won- 
derful events to record, that I am induced to put 


pen to paper, for verily now, when it appears as | 


though I might be near the close of this proba- 
tionary scene, I can in truth say, I have been 
but an unprofitable servant, having done no more 
than was my duty to do, even if it may be found 
that I have done what I could. But feeling the re- 
newed extendings of divine regard at this season, 
my mind has been drawn te review some memo- 
randums penned at different periods for instruc- 
tion and encouragement to persevere unto the 
end; believing that He who has begun a good 
work in me, will complete it if there is an obedi- 
ence to all his righteous requirements. Surely, 
we serve not a hard master, but one touched with 

ea feeling of our infirmities, and who tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb. 

I was born in Wilmington, Del., on the 22nd 
of :thmo., 1805. My parents, Joshua and Re- 
becea Maule, died while I was young, leaving five 
daughters, the eldest but 14 years old and the 
youngest between 3 and 4, when our father was 
taken away, 18 months after the death of our 
mother, leaving us to the care of our aunts, Mary 
and Elizabeth Johnson, who watched over us 
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with all the fondness of tender parents, fulfilling 
their duty towards the orphan, in which was ver- 
ified the testimony of our dear father near his 
close, that our Heavenly Father would care for 
us. 

He was the son of Daniel and Hannah Maule, 
of Radnor, Delaware Co., Penn., a man of strong 
mind, though in his childhood prone to much 

| levity ; but by the powerful visitations of divine 
love, he was early brought to experience the bap- 
tism of the Hioly Spirit, under the refining pow- 
er of which he bowed in humble, awful rever- 
ence, and not conferring with flesh and blood, 
was made willing when only 18 years of age to 
| declare the truth unto others, and continuing 
| faithful tc the gift entrusted to him, it was en- 
| larged and acknowledged by his friends. He 
| was much beloved in life and lamented in death, 
which occurred in the 8th mo., 1812, at Wm. 
Richardson’s, in Bucks County, in the 36th year 
| of his age, while engaged on a religious visit to 
| Friends in those parts. 
| Our mother was the daughter of Caleb and 
| Martha Johnson, of New Garden, Chester Co. 
She was accounted a very virtuous woman, of a 
| retiring disposition and delicate constitution. 
She died of consumption at our uncle Benjamin 
| Johnson’s, near Philadelphia, in the 3d mo., 1811. 
My youthful days were not marked with much 
variety or any remarkable events. My constitu- 
tion being slender I was not kept closely to school. 
| Found much enjoyment in reading the early ex- 
| perience of Friends, as recorded in their journals. 
My mind was sensitive and often made to feel 
great sorrow, if I thought I had in word or deed 
wounded the feelings of my family or friends ; 
thus I was preserved in a good degree of inno- 
cency, not willing to disobey my kind aunts. I 
have often since believed that I was mercifully 
preserved during my childhood, an inmate of the 
Father’s house, and as the mind was strength- 
ened and matured, I was led on step by step. 
About the 17th year of my age, our beloved 
friend Doctor John Moore, of Philadelphia, had 
several evenings meetings, all of which I with 
my sisters attended. It was during these seasons 
of divine favor, that my mind was opened to see 
more clearly the nature of my being, and of my 
high obligation to Him from whom I was receiv- 
ing all of my rich blessings ; and my prayer was, 
that He would be with me and instruct me in the 
way I should go. 
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For several months it was my delight to at-| homeward to the Father’s house, for I was starv- 
tend meetings and to retire alone to my chamber | ing with hunger, having spent my substance in 
for meditation. I believe if I had been ealled| the indulgence of my own will; but I was left 
out of time then, it would have been well with | for a season to feel where I was. I was ready 
me; but how little do we know of ourselves un-| at one time to feed upon mere outward profes- 
til proved and tried, for nothwithstanding in this | sion, and at another, to turn my back upon every 
state of paradisiacal happiness, I thought I was | Society and to give up meetings, not finding that 
willing to do anything that was required, yet| which my soul longed for, as much confusion at 
when my Heavenly Father opened another seal | this time prevailed in the outward church. In 
of his book, in which was written, I havea work | the year 1827 when our beloved Society was rent, 
for thee to do, even to declare unto others that | in twain, I was indeed as one wandering ina 
the Lord liveth, and that He is just and good, | barren wilderness. In the 6th mo. of this year 
© the sorrow that seized me. I offered my | my precious si-ter Martha was taken from us by 
life, my outward strength and means, to clothe | consumption. This dispensation brought me 
and feed the poor; also was willing to dress in} more into retirement, and was of use; my trials 
great simplicity, attend meetings, seck retire-| were many and health delicate; thus I went on, 
iment and meditation, if I could only be excused | mostly bowed in spirit occasioned by the divi- 
from his public service ; but finding that all my | sions in Socicty, and an apprchension that my 
public sacrifices would avail naught, only as they | Heavenly Father had forever withdrawn all light 
were required in their right place for the filling | from my dwelling; but I never yielded to the 
up of my whole duty, Peter-like I withdrew from | temptation to believe that there was no power 
the Master and denied him before men. | that could save me, but on the contrary, felt as- 

But He who had been all in all to me, was, sured that the Lord could instruct me in the way 
still with me in mercy and goodness, mingling | I should go and enable me to walk in it. During 
almost every cup of worldly enjoyment with the | all this period I never divulged my state to mor- 
bitterness of wormwood; causing my nights to| tal man, but would lie awake night after night 
be sleepless, laying me on the bed of sickness | bemoaning my condition. Oh, that my sufferings 
and stripping us of our beloved. The death of | could serve as a warning to every rebellious child ! 
our beloved sister Hannah, was a sorestroke, but! Inthe winter of 1831-2, I was favored with 
not sufficient to subdue my rebellous spirit. Al-|aray of hope that I might again sce iny Re- 
though grief made great inroads upon my health, deemer revealed for my deliverance: on receiv- 
and for a time marred all my earthly pleasures, | ing this intimation, my heart was once more 
yet it wore away, leaving me in a more estranged | made to rejoice for a little season ; but it was of 
state than before; though there were seasons | short duration,—this was a time never to be for- 
when my mind was turned to my IIeavenly | gotten. 

father, with desires that He would preserve me In about six weeks after this, when just be- 
from going into extremes of folly which would ginning to feel despair at the very door, our 
finally separate me from him. When I look back | friend P. C. came to Philadelphia to attend 
at this season of rebellion, I have to marvel at | Yearly meeting, and made her home with us. 
the goodness of the Lord in following me in| As she has told me since, the suffering during 
judgment and in mercy, though I was very sel- | the first and second days on my account, seemed 
dom sensible of his presence. About this time | almost insupportable ; but no door opened for re- 
I sought diversion from my gloom in reading | relief until 7th day evening, when at her request, 
the works of fiction, and succeeded in diverting | we retired together to her chamber, where in the 
my mind from all the tender impressions of the most solemn and close manner she disclosed her 
happiness from which I was banished. But one | feelings concerning me ; told me she was only a 
night, while reading one of those poisonous books, messenger sent to prepare the way of the Lord, 
after all the family had retired, a horror siezed me, ; who would accomplish His own work in his own 
when I felt as if I could not live till morning. way and time, if I were willing to obey his will. 
Under this feeling, condemnation covered me | She had much to say by way of caution and en- 
and I cried unto the Lord, that if he would spare | couragement, nothing of what I would have to 
my life I would not again waste my precious | do, but of what I had omitted, which was the 
time in such reading. I closed the book and | cause of my desolate state. 

never afterward yiclded to this temptation, which | On the following 3d day while sitting in meet- 
was some strength to my poor wretched mind. | ing, the glory of the Lord was revealed in me 
The spirit of judgment rested upon many things, | with such clearness that I knew nothing that was 
but there was no material change in my conduct, | passing around. Then was I enabled to resign 
being able mostly to drown my feelings in com- | unto Him the government of my poor, tossed and 
pany, until the voice of the blessed Saviour was | weary heart. I was not shown at this time any- 
almost lost. Then the time came when I would | thing concerning a dispensation of the gospel be- 
have given all the world, if in my possession, for | ing committed to my care, for I had been longa 
His strength and wisdom to direct my steps | wanderer. 
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I now began to contemplate my release from 
all my suffering and to rejoice therein; but my 
Heavenly Counsellor was pleased to show me in 
che silence of the night season that I must so 
humble myself before him, as to be as an hired 
servant, doing his will and not mine own; and 
if I would be a disciple, I must deny myself, take 
up my cross and follow him in the way poiuted 
out; then he would be with me and prove 
“strength in weakness, riches in poverty and a 
present help in the needful time.” 





SILENT MEETINGS. 


This is a great mystery, hid from the eye of 
man, who is run from the inward life into out- 
ward observations. He cannot see either that 
this is required by the Lord of his people, or any 
edification therein, or benefit thereby; but to the 
mind that is drawn inward, the thing is plain; 
and the building up hereby in the life of God, 
and fellowship one with another therein, is sweet- 
ly felt; and precious refreshment from the pre- 
sence of the Lord received by them, who siugly 
herein wait upon him according to the leadings 
and requirings of his Holy Spirit. 

After the mind is in some measure turned to 
the Lord, his quickenings felt, his seed begin- 
ning to arise and spring up in the heart, then the 
flesh is to be silent before him, and the soul to 
wait upon him, and for his further appearings, 
in that measure of life which is already re- 
vealed. 

Now, in this measure of life, which is of 
Christ, and in which Christ is, and appears to 
the soul, there is the power of life and death ; 
power to kill the flesh, and power to quicken to 
God; power to cause the soul to cease from its 
own workings, and power to work in and for the 
soul, what God requires, and what is acceptable 
in His sight. And in this, God is to be waited 
upon and worshipped continually, both in private 
and in public, according as his spirit draws and 
teaches, 

For the Lord requircth of his people, not only 
to worship him apart, but to meet together to 
worship ; and they that are taught of him dare 
not forsake the assembling of themselves togeth- 
er, as the manner of some is; but watch against 
the temptations and snares which the enemy lays 
to deceive them therefrom, and to disturb their 
sense by, that they might not fecl the drawings 
of the Father thereunto. ; 

And this is the manner of their worship.— 
They are to wait upon the Lord, they are to meet 
in the silence of flesh, and to watch for the stir- 
rings of hislife,and the breaking forth of his 
power amongst them. And in the breakings 
forth of that power, they may pray, speak, ex- 
hort, rebuke, &e., according as the spirit teaches, 
requires, and gives utterance. But if the spirit 


do not require to speak, and give to utter, then 








every one is to sit still in his place—in his hea- 
venly place, 1 mean—feeling his own measure, 
feeding thereupon, receiving therefrom into bis 
spirit what the Lord giveth. Now, in this is ed- 
ifying, pure edifying, precious edifying; bis soul 
who thus waits, is hereby particularly edified by 
the spirit of the Lord at every meeting. And 
then also there is the life of the whole felt in 
every vessel that is turned to its measure ; inso- 
much as the warmth of, life in each vessel does not 
only warm the particular, but they are like a heap 
of fresh and living coa!s, warming one another, 
insomuch as a great strength, freshness, and vigor 
of life flows into all. And if any be bur- 
thened, tempted, buffeted by Satan, bowed down, 
| overborne, languishing, afflicted, distressed, &c., 
| the estate of such is felt in spirit, and secret 
cries, or open, as the Lord pleaseth, ascend up to 
| the Lord for them; and they, many times find 
| ease and relief in a few words spoken, or with- 

out words, if it be the season of theirhelp and 
relicf with the Lord. 

For absolutely silent meetings, wherein there 
is a resolution not to speak, we know not; but 
we wait on the Lord, either to feel him in words 

| or in silence of spirit without words, as he plea- 
‘seth. And that which we aim at, and are in- 
' structed to by the spirit of the Lord as to silent 
' meetings, is, that the flesh in every one be kept 
silent, and that there be no building up, but in 
| the spirit and power of the Lord. 
| Now, there are several states of people; some 
| feel little of the Lord’s presence, but feel temp- 
tations and thoughts, with many wanderings and 
| rovings of mind. These are not yet acquainted 
| with the power, or, at least, know not its domin- 
ion, but rather feel dominion of the evil over 
the good in them; and this is a sore travailing 
,and mournful state; and meetings to such as 
‘these, many times, may seem to themselves 
' rather for the worse than for the better. Yet 
even these, turning, as much as may be, from 
' such things, and cleaving, or at least in truth of 
| heart desiring to cleave, to that which disliketh 
or witnesses against them, have acceptance with 
the Lord herein; and continuing to wait in tis 
trouble and distress, keeping close to meetings 
in fear and subjection to the Lord who requireth 
it, though with little appearing benefit, do reap 
a hidden benefit at present, and shall reap a more 
clear and manifest bencfit afterwards, as the 
Lord wasteth and weareth out that in them, 
wherein the darkness hath its strength. 

God is to be worshipped in spirit, in his own 
power and life, and this is at his own disposal. 
His church is a gathering in the spirit. If any 
man speak there, he must speak as the oracle or 
God, as the vessel out of which God speaks ; as 
the trumpet out of which he gives the sound. 
Therefore there is to be a waiting in silence, t Il 
the spirit of the Lord move to speak, and elo 
to give word: to speak. For a man is not to 
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speak his own words, or in his own wisdom or 
time ; but the spirit’s words, in the spirit’s wis- 
dom and time, which is when he moves and 
gives to speak. Yea, the ministry of the spirit 
and life is more close and immediate when with- 
out words, than with words, as has been often 
felt, and is faithfully testified by many witnesses. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man bow, and what 
things God reveals to his ¢hildren by his spirit, 
when they wait upon him in his pure fear, and 
worship and converse with him in spirit; for 
then the fountain of the great deep is unsealed, 
and the everlasting springs surely give up the 
pure and living water. I. PENINGTON. 





WILLIAM HAZLITT PIERCE. 


He was removed from a sphere of increasing 
usefulness in Friends’ school, at Croyden, by the 
epidemic which prevailed there last winter. 


He was suddenly seized, with but few premon- | 
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him the gradual unfolding of the Christian char- 
acter, to witness his marked and steady growth 
in grace, and to sce the precious fruits of mild- 
ness, meckness and an affectionate disposition 
towards all by whom he was surrounded. 
Although not free from those errors of judg- 
ment and seasons of unsettlement, which perhaps 
mark the period in life between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty more than any other, yet by 
walking in the fear of the Lord and secking the 
guidanee of his Holy Spirit, he was mercifully 
preserved on the right hand and on the left, and 
was strengthened to maintain his course with in- 
tegrity. His faithful and upright conduct in 
all that he undertook, secured for him the love 
and interest of his friends, and they were often 
cheered with the prospect of his talents and ac- 
quirements being increasingly consecrated to the 
service of his fellow men, and the praise of his 
God and Saviour. Just as a career of future use- 
| fulness was opening before him, he has, in the 
counsels of an inserutable Providence, been re- 


itory symptoms, on New Years day 1853, and moved from the scene of his labors. But sur- 
his illness so soon assumed an alarming character, | Vivors, especially those who were his compa- 
that very little opportunity was afforded to his| nions and school fellows, or scholars under his 
friends to ascertain the state of his mind at that | charge, may well be admonished by the exam- 
critical period; but there is good ground to be-| ple and by the unexpected removal of this dear 


lieve, that, through Divine mercy, he was pre- 
pared for the great change, and had not deferred 
to the hour of sickness and distress, the all-im- 
portant work of his soul’s salvation. Those who 
had opportunities of observing the development 
of the mental and religions character of this 
dear young friend, saw occasion to admire the 
operation of that divine grace whose transform- 
ing power is able to subdue the natural perver- 
sity of the human mind, turning those powers, 
which, if uncontrolled, may prove dangerous to 
their possessor, into meansof usefulness, and bring- 
ing every energy and faculty “into the obedi- 
ence of Christ.” 

While a school boy, very little of that consis- 
tent religious conduct which marked the latter 
part of his career was evident. A steady deter- 
mination in the pursuit of his object, whatever 
its nature, and a commendable industry in the 
acquirement of knowledge, were the prominent 
traits in his character at this period ; nor was it 
till on the attainment of his 15th year he showed 
an inclination for the profession of a teacher, 
that any serious sense of his duties to God, was 
openly manifested. It was with much thought- 
fulness on the part of his friends, that he entered 
upon this interesting and responsible occupation; 
and it soon became evident, to their encourage- 
ment, that the work of real religion was begun 
in his heart, and that he was wholly set on the 
conscientious discharge of his duties. 

As he bad not by birth a right of membership 
in our religious Society, he soon after sought for 
and obtained this privilege, which he highly 
valued. It was indeed beautiful to observe in 


| young friend, now, while health and strength are 

| granted them, to “ Remember their Creator in 

‘the days of their youth,” that should they also 

| be summoned at an early ora later period, they 

| may be found having their loins girt about, and 
their lights burning. —Arnual Monitor. 





A CHAPTER IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Of Instinct among Fishes, Birds, &c. 
BY C. H. Be 


| It is to the children that I address myself, 

and I trust that they will not regret the time 

| taken from their play to read what I am going 
‘to tell them about some of the member- of that 
portion of the creation called brute, which, be- 
| fore I get through, I am sure, they will agree 
do not always deserve this title. 

You, most of you, have good fathers and moth- 

| ers, who supply all your wants and surround you 
with daily proofs of their love and care. Have 
you ever asked yourselves if the little beasts and 
young birds had any body to take care of them 
also? Iam going now to show you how the 
great and good God has provided for the welfare 
of all his creatures, and that He has put in the 
hearts of all mothers the same tenderness and 
the same love for their offspring. 

I will begin by the lowest order of creatures, 
and afterwards ascend to those endowed, in my 
opinion, with almost as much intelligence as 
some human beings. I will leave out the polpyi, 
those singular little animals, half vegetable, 
which form the beds of coral, and will pass to 
the fish, after first telling you, however, that 
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among the smallest insects, the examples of ma- 
ternal affection are very frequent and very beau- 
tiful. Some inseets lay their eggs upon the lips 
of certain animals, which swallow them, and thus 
procure for them a nest elways warm, and a 
shelter always safe. The eggs cling to some 
portion of the animal’s body, and after awhile, 
being hatched, the little insects cause such a 
tickling in the animal’s throat, that suddenly up 
come the little creatures and fly away before he 
can even look his astonishment. Another kind 
of insect plunges its dart into the entrails of an 
animal and places ‘its eggs there. Another— 
and this is a very pretty instance—at the end 
of autumn, opens the bark of a tree in a spot 
known only to itself, and there lays its eggs; 
the bark closes, winter comes on with its snows 
and its cold, but eannot touch the egg behind its 
rampart. Then spring returns, bringing heat and 
bright weather; the bark opens again, and there 
appears—what ? a bud of the most tender green, 
and the insect, which has just been hatched upon 
it, finds before him a table ready spread. 

Some still stranger things occur in the fish 
tribe. Among the inhabitants of the water 
easiest to be observed, is the prickle, a little fish 
whose back and stomach are armed with hard- 
pointed awls, which have procured for it the 
name of the Shoemaker. Here, it is not the fe- 
male, but the male, who takes care of the fami- 
ly. About the month of May, the prickle gathers 
upon the banks of the river, in the hollows of 
rocks, or between the roots of trees, little bits of 
straw, of grass, cf rushes and moss, all this 
pell-mell, and without regularity, only so ar- 
ranged as to compose a mass of flexible and light 
substance. Then he makes a hole with his head 
in the middle of this, and straightening out his 
awls, he begins a movement of rotation upon 
himself; the awls, answering the purpose of 
cards or combs, weave around him the mosses 
and straw, and after a time our fish finds him- 
self in the middle of a substantial nest, which re- 
sembles very much a lady’s muff. Upon break- 
ingout of this nest, the prickle, to which exercise 

has given the most brilliant colors, goes and 
hunts up a wife, and brings her there to lay her 
eggs in the nice nest he has prepared. Whilst 
she is laying her eggs, he watches the opening 
to see that she does not make her escape, for he 
knows that she does not like the confinement 
much. When the eggs are laid, he takes his 
wife back to her family, and brings a second, 
and then a third, and sometimes a fourth wife, 
for he wants the nest to be full of eggs. At last 
this is accomplished, bat the eggs are so light, 
that the least current would suffice to float them 
away, and then, good bye cares! good bye 
hopes of the future? What does the fish do? 
Upon each egg he deposites a grain of sand, and 
the current breaks against this obstacle, and the 
fish once more preserves those who will one 
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day bear his name. However, all is not yet fin- 
ished. The stagnant water might prove fatal to 
his little family ; he therefore swims around the 
nest; agitating his tail and his fins, like a wind- 
mill. Don’t you think the Shoemaker is a very 
good father ? 

The water-spider, whose scientific name I for- 
get now, is even more surprising. She, it was, 
who invented the diving-bell, and men have 
taken advantage of, and have benefitted by her 
invention—and have taken the credit of it to 
themselves ; but it is right to render to Caesar 
that which is Ceesar’s. The spider constructs a 
bell of webb, which sinks a few inches beneath 
the surface of the water, and in it she lays her 
eggs. But as air is necessary to her little ones, 
the mother re-ascends to the surface of the water, 
where she breathes long and slowly; then she 
goes back under her bell, shakes herself, and 
passes her long paws over her scraggy legs; 
then may be seen the globules of air rising from 
her body, and fixing themselves against the sides 
of the bell, which is soon inflated with oxygen. 

In another order of animals, among the ser- 
pents, the boa, of which you have all heard, 
piles up its eggs in pyramidal form, and then, 
to keep them warm, winds itself all around them 
until it, reaches the top, where it plunges its 
head down into the hollow. In the center of 
this species of prison, the temperature rises to 
twelve, fifteen, and sometimes twenty degrees 
above the exterior temperature, which, of course, 
helps the little boas wonderfully in their hatching. 

But insects, fish and reptiles, must all give in 
to an animal which is generally detested. I 
mean the toad. At Surinam there is a singular 
species of this creature, called the Pipa. 

When the Pipa has laid its eggs, the male 
takes them and places them upon the back of 
the female. Now these eggs have a corrosive 
quality, which immediately produces beneath 
them an inflammation, which breaks outin little 
sores. The sores open, the eggs fall in, and the 
trick is done! Gradually the skin heals, the 
male cleans the place with his foot, and the fe- 
male walks about with her children on her back, 
or rather her eggs, for they are not yet children. 

As soon as they are hatched the inflammation 
returns, the sores open, and the little ones hop 
briskly out. Isn’t this curious and funny ? 

We come now to the birds, and first, I want 
to repair an injustice. From time immemorial 
the Cuckoo has had a very bad reputation ; he 
has become a symbol of misfortune, and every 
body has seemed to take pleasure in blackening 
him with all the sins committed by black birds, 
sparrows and magpies, all of which are the most 
dishonorable, lawless creatures. The Cuckoo 
has been charged with being a bad mother, who, 
in order to get rid of the troubles of a family, 
carries her eggs to the nests of other birds. The 
fact is true, but the conclusion is false. Ask 
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your mothers about it. When they are sick, or|them of every comfort. No longer would the 
from any cause unable to take care of their little | captive be chained to a dungeon, and doomed to 
ones, don’t they confide them to a stranger? | count in sorrow and solitude, the many long days 
Their hearts suffer, but their reason, their love |aud years he has been banished from the light 
tells them they do right. Far from sacrificing of day and the society of his dearest friends. 
their children to indifference, they sacrifice their | No longer should we hear the harsh creaking of 
own feelings for the children’s preservation ! iron doors, ponderous bolts, and the clashing of 
Well what is praised in human mothers, is called | the chains of criminals; nor the sighs and groans 
a crime in the Cuckoo. But the time has come | of the poor slave, fainting under the lash, and 
for the truth to shine forth and redeem the Cuc-| the reproaches of a cruel master. ‘The bands of 
koo from his sad reputation. It has recently |the oppressed would be loosed, the captives 
been discovered that the bones of the Cuckoo’s | would be set at liberty, the iron fetters would be 
breast and stomach are too hard, and that if she | burst assunder, and a universal jubilee pro- 
tried to hatch her eggs, she would crush them. | claimed throughout every land. 





What do you think of this? 
member it when you hear the Cuckoo slandered 
again, and won’t you help me to defend her? I 
know you will. Buffon relates having scen 
some young Cuckoos, which had been deposited 


Wont you re- | 


The tongue of the slanderer, and the whisper- 
ings of the backbiter would no longer be heard in 
their malicious attempts to sow the seeds of dis- 
| cord and contention among brethren. Falsehood 
|in all its ramifications, with the numerous train 


by their mother in the nest of a blackbird, unite | of evils it now produces, would be banished from 
their efforts to push the little blackbirds into a| the intercourses of society; nor would treachery 
corner of the nest, and then push them up by! prove the ruin of families and societies, and 
the wings, and end by throwing them overboard. | interrupt the harmony of the commercial and 
This, you will think, is rather cruel and selfish. moral world. No longer should we hear of the 
So it is,and we wont try to defend the little; embezzling of property by unfaithful servants, 
Cuckoos but will only say that we have known | nor of the blasted hopes, the cruel disappoint- 
some children who behaved very much like them. | ments, and the ruin of credit and of reputation 


And now I suspect I have given you enough 
to think about for a little while, but if you are 
pleased with this first chapter, perhaps I may 
give you a second, and relate a few little anec- 
dotes which have come under my own observation. 
—Philadelphia Daily Register. 





EXTRACTS FROM T. DICK’S WORKS. 


Liffects which would flow from the full operation 
of the principles of Love to God and to man. 


Were this divine principle in full operation 
among the intelligences that people our globe, 
this world would be transformed into a paradise, 
the moral desert would be changed into a fruit- 
ful field and “blossom as the rose,’ and Eden 
would again appear in allits beauty and delight. 


Fraud, deceit and artifice, with all their con- | 


comitant train of evils, would no longer walk 
rampant in every land. Prosecutions, lawsuits, 
and all the innumerable vexatious litigations 
which now disturb the peace of society, would 
cease from among men. Every debt would be 


punctually paid; every commodity sold at its | 


just value; every article of merchandise exhibit- 
edin its true character; every promise faith- 


‘now produced by the votarics of falsehood. 
Our property would remain sacred and secure 
| from the thief and the midnight robber, and our 
| persons from the attacks of the murderer and the 
jassassin. Plunder and devastation would cease 
|from the earth; ‘ violence would no more be 
heard in our land; nor wasting nor destruction 
‘in all our borders.” 

Pride, which now stalks about with stately 
steps and lofty looks, surveying surrounding 
intelligences with feelings of contempt, would be 
forever banished from the world. Ambition 
would no longer wade through slaughter toa 
throne, nor trample on the rights of an injured ° 
people. Wars would eccase to the ends of the 
earth, and the instruments of human destruction 
would be beaten into plowshares and pruning- 
hooks. That scourge which has drenched the 
earth with human gore—which has convulsed 
every nation under heaven— which has produced 
tenfold more misery than all the destructive 
elements of nature, and which has swept from 
existence so many millions of mankind—would 
be regarded as the eternal disgrace of the human 
character, and the most shocking display of 
| depravity in the annals of our race. No longer 








fully performed; every dispute amicably ad-| should we hear “the sound of the trumpet and 
justed ; every man’s character held in estima- | the alarm of war,”’ the confused noise of “the 
tion; and every jail, bridewell and house of! horseman and bowman,” and of the mighty 
correction would either be swept away, or trans-| armies encamping around “the city of the inno- 
formed into the abodes of honesty, industry and cent,” to hurl against its walls the instruments 
peace. Injustice and oppression would no longer | of destruction. No longer should we behold the 
walk triumphant through the world, while the | fires blazing on the mountain tops, to spread 
poor the widow and the fatherless were groaning the alarm of invading armies; nor the city, which 
under the iron rod of those who had deprived was once full of inhabitants, “ sitting solitary,” 
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without a voice being heard within its dwellings 
but the sighs ofthe disconsolate and groans of the 
dying. Nation would not lift up sword against 
nation, neither would they learn war any more. 

The animosities which now prevail among re- 
ligious bodies would cease; the nicknames by 
which the different sects of religionists have been 
distinguished would be erased from the vocabu- 
lary of every language ; Christians would feel 
ashamed of those jealousies and evil surmisings 
which they have so long manifested towards 
each other, and an affectionate and harmonious 
intercourse would be established among all the 
churches of the saints, 

These, and a thousand other evils, which now 
render this world a vast wilderness of perturba- 
tion, wretchedness and sorrow, would be com- 
pletely eradicated, were the principles of holy 
love in incessant operation ; and in their place a 
scene of loveliness and moral beauty would burst 
upon the view, which would diffuse joy and 
ecstatic delight through every bosom. 

Every family would become a mansion of 
peace and love—a temple consecrated to the God 
of heaven, from which the incense of prayer, 
and praise, and pious aspirations would daily 
ascend in sweet memorial to the throne above. 
Domestic broils and contentions would cease ; 
brothers and sisters would be cemented in the 
closests bonds of holy affection ; the law of kind- 
ness would swell their hearts and dwell upon 
their tongues; serenity and joy and a desire to 
please, would appear on every countenance ; amu- 


tual exchange of sentiment and generous affections | 


would circulate joy from father to son, and from 
children to parents ; and all the members of the 
family circle, animated by the same benevolent 
spirit, would ‘“ dwell together in unity.” To 
communicate useful knowledge, to train each 


other to piety and virtuc, to point out the differ- | 


ent spheres in which benevolence should act, to 
assist in every kindly office, to soothe each other 
in distress, and to direct each other in the path 
to an endless life, would be the unceasing desire 
and endeavor of every inmate of the family 
mansion. From every such mansion, the radia- 
tions of love would fly from family to family, 
from one hamlet and village to another, from 
one town and city to another, from one nation 
to another, and from one continent to another, 
till all the families of the earth were converted 
into “the dwellings of the God of Jacob.” 

Such are some of the beneficial effects which 
would be experienced in the-social state of the 
human race, were a principle of benevolence to per- 
vade the mindsof mankind. The immense massof 
of moral evils, under which the earth now groans, 
would be removed ; the moral aspect of society, 
Im every nation, would assume a new lustre of 
loveliness and excellence, and nature herself 
would be arrayed in new robes of gracefulness 
and beauty. For it would be easy to show, 


were it at all necessary, that every particular 
now s‘sted, and a thousand similar effects, 
would be the natural and necessary results of 
love, when it becomes the mainspring of 
human actions. 





ADAM CLARKE ON DANCING. 


Dancing was to me a very perverting influ- 
ence, an unmixed moral evil; for although, by 
the mercy of God, it led me not to depravity of 
manners, it greatly weakened the moral princi- 
ple, drowned the voice of a well-instructed con- 
science, and was the first cause of impelling me 
to seek my happiness in this life. Every thing 
yielded to the disposition it had produced, and 
every thing was absorbed byit. I have it justly 
in abhorrence for the injury it did me; and [ 
can testify (as far as my observations have ex- 
tended, and they have had a pretty wide range) 
I have known it to produce more or less of the 
same evils in others that it did in me. I con- 
sider it, therefore, as a branch of that worldly 
education which leads from heaven to earth, from 
things spiritual to things sensual, and from God 
to Satan ; let them plead for it who will, I know 
it to be evil and that only. They who bring up 
their children in this way, or send them to 
schools where dancing is taught, are consecrating 
them to the service of Moloch, and cultivating 
the passions, so as to cause them to bring forth 
the seeds of a fallen nature, with an additional 
rankness, deep rooted inveteracy, and inexhausti- 
ble fertility. “ Nemo sobrius saltat”—“no man 
in his senses will dance ”—said Cicero, a heathen. 
Shame on those Christians who advocate a cause 
by which many sons have become profligate, and 
many daughters have been ruined. fi 


TREATMENT OF DELINQUENTS. 


In one of George Fox’s epistles in regard to 
the Treatment of Delinquents, he thus. writes : 

Now, concerning gospel order, though the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ requireth his people to 
admonish a brother and sister twice, before they 
tell the church, yet that limiteth none, so that 
they shall use no longer forbearance. And it is 
desired of all, before they publicly complain, 
that they wait in the power of God, to feel if 
there is no more required of them to their bro- 
ther or sister before they expose him to the 
church. Let this be weightily considered, and 
all such as behold their brother or sister in a 
transgression, go not in a rough, light, or up- 
braiding spirit to reprove or admonish him or 
her, but in the power of the Lord and spirit of 
the lamb, and in the wisdom and love of the 
truth, which suffers thereby, to admonish such 
an offender. So may the soul of such a brother 
or sister be seasonably and affectionately reached 
unto and overcome, and they may have cause to 
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bless the name of the Lord on their behelf, and 
so a blessing may be rewarded into the bosom of 
that faithful and tender brother or sister who 
so admonished them. And so keep the church 
order of the gospel, according as the Lord Jesus 
Christ has commanded, that is, “If thy brother 
offend thee, speak to him between thee and him 
alone ; and if he will not hear, take two or three, 
and if he will not hear two or three, then tell it 
to the church.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 





25, 1854. 

With the present number we commence the 
eleventh volume of the Intelligencer. 

It is grateful to those who have voluntarily 
assumed its management, to observe that their 
labors have been so far appreciated, as to increase 
our subscripticn. list since the commencement of 
the last volume. 

The responsibility of conducting a periodical 


such as we would desire this to be, is felt to be | 


great, and the duty very imperfectly discharged, 


the labor of which would be much lessened by | 


the more frequent contributions of our friends 
and correspondents. 


We invite those whose talents enable them, to 


contribute original matter, as well as those whose 
reading gives them the opportunity of moking 
suitable selections, to contribute a portion of 


their time in furtherance of our object,—that of | 
furnishing instructive and agrecable reading, in | 


harmony with the principles and testimonies of 
the Society of Friends. 


We would remind subscribers that a little per- | 
sonal effort in their respective neighborhoods | 


might be the means of increasing the circulation 
of our periodica!, which we should be pleased to 
introduce as a weekly visiter into the families of 
Friends generally. 





LETTERS FROM R. MASON—NO. XXXVII. 
, 1836. 
My dear , My mind was with you at the 
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renown, such as the world deems so, at such an 

awful hour? ‘They desert the soul in the time 
of need, and can give no passport into the regions 
of the blessed. I should like my love presented 

to A. S., M. A., and the widowed mourner, 

when opportunity presents. With the sorrow 
| stricken my heart can ever bear a part of the 
| burden. 

Thine affectionately, R. Mason. 


Philada., the week of the Yearly Meeting, 1851. 


I thought I could not let our Baltimoreans 
| depart without scribbling a few lines to my be- 
loved cousin, just to say that herself and family 
are often presented to my mind, with feelings of 
deep interest in all that pertains to your welfare 
|in time. Nor does my solicitude stop here, but 
| my desires would secure to each of you a ready 
admittance into that kingdom where the right- 
|eous shall shine as the sun, after life’s fleeting 
| day has closed in the silence of the grave. — We 
| have had a very interesting and profitable Yearly 
| Meeting, of which L. T. can give thee an account. 
| In the Select meeting, many things connected 
| with the advancement of truth were discussed in 
| a very lively manner. 
| Love to all my dear friends, and to thyself. 
| From thy cousin, R. M. 


} 





| COPY OF A LETTER FROM WILLIAM HUNT TO 
| ZACHARY DICKS. 


Dear friend, Zachary Dicks,—Not having 
opportunity to converse, I send this little am- 
| bassador to convey some fruit [ lately got from 
| the holy land, a little spignard and myrrh, the 
| choice spices with which our Lord was anointed 
before he passed through the painful dispensa- 
tion of suffering. : 
| My mind hath been in a true calm and quiet 
for some days, free from tempest or tossing of 
|any kind, so that I was ready to conclude I 
should have no more to do but sometimes to eat 
this pleasant fruit, and drink of the well that 
stands in the midst of the court of God. But 
| as I was thus musing with deep admiration and 
| humble adoration to the great name that had 
freed me from all my great and sore trials, which 
| the Lord only knows were many and grievous to 
| bear, I thought I spied a little spring, like unto 
| that which thou knowest lies under the thresh- 
| hold of the house of God, and it run toward the 
| South and pointed toward the North, like the 
‘glancing of a candle by a glass window, that 








solemnizing scene on 5th day (the burial of W. some of these fruits must be conveyed to those 
E.) I feel anxious to hear more respecting it. inhabitants ; and as thou art a choice companion 
I hope it may be a lesson of lasting instruction | to me of God, in the moving of that endeared 
to every mourner who witnessed the re-union of | good will which has subsisted between us from 
“dust with dust.” “I dive for precious pearl | the beginning, I give thee a hint, to the end that 


in sorrow’s stream,” said one deeply learned in| thou mayest keep steady under the preparing 
the school of affliction; may they find this pre- | hand, that when the full time comes thou may- 
cious pearl, and never barter it away for perisha- | 
ble enjoyments. 


est be ready to gird on the vestment of war, and 


I 


For what is wealth, honor, or | appear as a soldier well disciplined therein. 





= 
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am, at all times and in all things, thy assured 
friend, WiLu1AM Hunt. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WARM WEATHER. 


The warm weather of the past few days having 
elicited considerable remark, | was induced to 
look over my notes for a few years back, in the 
expevtation of having something to dot down for 
the present year as almost, if not quite “ unpre- 
cedented for the season.” The following is the 
result, as far as the examination was made : 


Therm. Therm. Them. 

Qo’clk. 12o0'clk. 3oclk. 

3d mo., 15, 1854, o7 63 67 
“ 16, 1854, 59 70 73 
“ 13, 1852, 55 65 70) 

“ 14, 1850, 60 67 71 

“ =©20, 1846, 54 62 72 

“ 8, 1845, 61 59 57 

“ 2, 1842, 50 54 61 

o« 3 « 54 65 74 
o 4 « 59 64 70 | 
“ § « 62 67 71) 

« 38, 1840, 54 59 61 
. ¢ ° 57 66 67 | 
On the 3d of the month, 1842, I made the fol- | 
lowing note :—“ Unprecedented weather—Ther- | 
mometer in the sun at 3 o’clock, 110 deg.!” 
And on the 4th :—“ People sitting about in their 
houses without fire, with their doors and win- | 
dows open.” 





On the 10th of the month, 1845, I find the | 
following :—“ Such is the forwardness of spring, | 
that the willow trees on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, on Windmill island, and in our public | 
squares, Xec., are in leaf. Wm. B. Bullock, | 
north Third street, has an apricot tree in full | 
bloom, and gooseberry bushes in full leaf.” 

So we see, after all, the year 1854 has not 
monopolized all the early warm weather, although | 
the 16th inst. will have to be.chronicled as the | 
hottest in the above list. It may be well however | 
to notice that the 3d inst. of 1842 was not far | 
behind it, while it was 13 dayg earlier in the | 
month. J.M.E. | 

Third mo. 17th, 1854. 





FEAR. 


“Tt were superfluous to insist on the defining 
of this passion of fear, and the manifold distine- 
tions of it, either with philosophers or divines. 
The fear here recommended, 1 Pet. i. 17, is, out 
of question, a holy suspicion and fear of offend- | 


j at all.” 


loves, and rejoices in the love of God, the more 
unwilling surely he is to displease Him, and if 
in danger of displeasing Him, the more afraid of 
it; and, on the other side, this fear being the 
true principle of a wary and holy conversation, 
fleeing sin, and the occasions of sin, and tempta- 
tions to it, resisting them when they make an 
assault, is as a watch or guard that keeps out the 
enemies or disturbers of the soul, and so pre- 
serves its inward peace, keeps the assurance of 
faith and hope unmolested, and that joy which 
they cause, and the intercourse and societies of 
love betwixt the soul and her beloved, uninter- 
rupted; all which are most in danger when this 
fear abates and falls to slumbering; for then 
some notable sin or other is ready to break in 
and put all into disorder, and for a time makes 


| those graces, and the comfort of them to present 


feeling, as much to seek as if they were not there 
LEIGHTON. 





Extract from an Address delivered at the Sixth 
Anniversary of Girard College, in 1854, by 
E. Joy Morris. 


It is said that talent and genius will always 
make themselves known, and that some of the 
most distinguished benefactors of their race have 
been self-educated men. It is not sufficient, how- 
ever, to leave the mind to its own promptings, 


| liable, as it is, to be controlled by adventitious 


circumstances, or to be checked in its aspirations 
by the want of intellectual aids. Although self- 
acquired knowledge is, sometimes, more thorough 
than that learned as a scholastic task, yet it is 
necessarily imperfect from ignorance of collat- 


eral studies, and time is lost and laborious study 


misapplied, which might have been obviated by 
the counsels of an experienced instructor. The 
celebrated engineer, Brindley, to whom England 
owes the introduction of canals, fora long pe- 
riod the principal avenues of internal traffic, and 
which have so powerfully contributed to the 
developement of the mineral wealth and manu- 
facturing industry of the country, was one of 
the most wonderful of self-taught mechanical 
geniuses. 

He seemed to be inspired by an extraordinary 
aptitude for the comprehension and construction 
of the most complex machinery, and the execu- 
tion of the most difficult feats of engineering. 
He was called by the Duke of Bridgewater to 
the construction of the famous canal which bears 
his name, from the reputation he had gained in 
the invention of manufacturing machines, and 


ing God, which may not only consist with assur- | his success in draining coal mines, and in other 
ed hope of salvation, and with faith, and love, | hydraulic operations. Upon presenting his plans 
and spiritual joy, but is their inseparable com- | for the first work of this kind ever attempted in 


panion ; as all Divine graces are linked together 
(as the heathens said of their three graces), and, 
as they dwell together, they grow or decrease to- 
gether. The more a Christian believes, and 


Great Britain, they were pronounced by the men 
of science, to whom they were referred, to be the 
production of.a mad visionary, one of them de- 
claring that “he had often heard of castles in 


¢ 
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the air, but never before was shown where any | greater part of the night, to be able to return in 
of them were to be erected.” the morning to the bookseller’s apprentices, be- 

The feasibility of his bold projects, defiant of | fore they should be missed, the books borrowed 
natural impediments, were rendered so apparent |in the evenings. Observe him, unaided and 
by luminous detail, that the confidence of his | along, in the midnight hours, studying style and 
noble patron in his hitherto unvanquished abili- composition from an odd volume of the Specta- 
ties remained unshaken, and he pledged his | tor, analysing the contents of the different pa- 
large property to the last shilling to realize the! pers, and, with patient labor, seeking to recon- 
gigantic scheme. Amid the jeers of the igno-| struct them, so as to approach the purity and el- 
rant, and the ill-omened predictions of the scien- | egance of the classic original; with stoic sever- 
tific, the work proceeded, but the credit of its | ity controlling his diet, so that, to use his own 
ducal projector sunk so low, from a disbelief in words, he might make greater progress, “ from 
its practicability, that at one time he was unable | that clearness of head and quicker apprehension, 
to raise £500 on his bond,on the Royal Ex-| which generally attend temperance in eating and 
change. In its progress, it was carried over ri- drinking; his formation of a literary club 
vers on stupendous aqueducts, at sufficient ele- | among his friends for mutual improvement; the 
vation to allow the passage of vessels bencath ; | acquisition of French, Italian and Spanish with- 
in some places, it was seen spanning valleys, in ; out the help of a master; the incessant pursuit 
others, plunging its way along artificial channels, | of knowledge, and the means of imparting it to 
hewn through rocked ribbed hills. The inven- others, yntil finally emerging from obscurity, he 
tive faculties of Brindley, with unfailing readi- | astounds the world by those great discoveries in 
ness proved themselves equal to every exigency ; | electricity, which conduct the explosive bursts of 
to facilitate the labors of the workmen, he was | Heaven’s artillery in harmless security to the bo- 
frequently obliged to invent new machines, and | som of the earth, and through which the light- 
his active mind was constantly engaged in contri- | ning has been broken into the service of man, 
ving methods to economise time and materials. | and trained into an obedient agent for the trans- 
The great undertaking, after a long period of dis- | mission of intelligence between the extremities 
couraging anxiety and toil, was successfully com- | of the earth. Trace thecarcer of the poor soap- 
pleted, to the ultimate enrichment of its proprie- | boiler’s son and printer’s apprentice, through all 
tor, and the wide spread renown of the engi-| its discouraging incidents, and mark him steadily 
neer. /and inflexibly, under his own direction, and with 

These uncommon powers of intellect were ut-! such accidental assistance as he could procure, 
terly destitute of educational experience; out of | informing and developing his mind, and closing 
his profession, Brindley was grossly ignorant; ' his life the most distinguished philosopher and 
he knew so little of figures, that he “always re- | statesman of his age, and where shall we find a 
sorted to mental operations for the solution of ; more signal example of the self-clevating power 
mathematical problems, and he was almost en-| which knowledge gives to its devotees, and of 
tirely unacquainted with reading and writing. | the importance of its diffusion ? 
What a prodigious range would such a genius | Every human mind contains, within itself, re- 
have been capable of taking, had his faculties ' sources and capacities which, under proper cul- 
been disciplined and informed by judiciously di- tivation, may be expanded to an indefinite ex- 
rected study and instruction in early life! When ‘tent. As the untilled earth, which once produced 
we contemplate the unlimited grasp of intellects nothing but noxious weeds, with careful culture 
of this cast, and the lasting creations of public | may be crowned with abundant crops of useful 
utility they leave behind them, we cannot but re- | grains, so the most barren understanding, through 
gret that they had not access to the stores of | the stimulating effects of education, becomes a 
science and learning accumulated in previous | fruitful source of intellectual wealth. 
ages, to enlighten their understandings and en- 
large the horizon of their speculations. ' , 

The records of intellectual triumph do not con- ALL SEASONS HAPPY. 
tain a more striking demonstration of the influ- It seems to me that all times of life are alike 
ence of knowledge in nourishing into existence | adapted for happiness, and that if we grow old, 
latent talent than the history of Franklin. As | as one should grow old, the last cays of life must 
we are informed by himself, in his autobiogra- | be the happiest of all. Every stage of life is but 
phy, the most candid and illustrative account of | the preparation for the next one. It is the trea- 
individual life ever written,—his school educa- | sure-house in which are collected all the pleasures 
tion, which consisted only of an imperfect ac-|that are to make the future time happy. The 
quaintance with reading, writing and arithmetic, | child has, indeed, but few troubles, but they are 
terminated at the age of ten, when he was bound | as great to him as larger ones prove to his parents. 
to the trade of a printer. From this period com- | [asked a friend once, speaking of the happy 
menced his efforts at self-tuition. His thirst for | cloudless days of his childhood, if he would like 
information was such that he would sit up the ' to be always a child? He stopped for a moment, 
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jeans ia iiNet nae rca scsnannncemasenninieniniianaiit 
and then said, No. I think he wasright. There some of these casesa heated steel knitting-needle, 


is progress in everything—in our means of hap- | or point, was substituted for the ivory knitting- 
piness, and our capacity for enjoyment. ‘Then | needle. He has sent several specimens to the 
let us not look back upon the time-wrinkled face | Society of Arts, which show that from the gutta 
of the past, only with feelings of regret. Give percha or plastic cast, a cast in brass may be ob- 
me the present, glowing full of life, and the fu- tained, with the impression either sunk or in re- 
ture glorious with bright visions. I would rather lief. 
look forward than to look back ; rather spend the 
golden hours in working out present happiness 
than in vain regrets for the past. It is but the 
helm with which to steer our onwardcourse. The Let us remember that the Divine precept, “ oc- 
future lies before us. It is the steep and rugged | cupy till I come,” is equally binding upon all 
mountain up which lies our way. It is not genius | men; and it is to the observance of this injunc- 
nor fortune that paves the way to eminence, but tion that we must ever look, if we would be made 
earnestness—self-control—wisdom. These are | instrumental in conferring real and permanent 
in our hands—let us use them, and-when, atthe | good upon our fellow creatures. Although the 
sunset of life we turn to look back on our path | ‘alent committed to our trust may be but a small 
and see it stretching far down before us, peace- one, it is equally our duty tu occupy it faithfully 
fully, happily we may lay ourselves down to rest. till our Lord’s coming, if we would receive our 
reward. Whatever may be our relative stations 
in life, we are all possessed of the means of use- 
| fulness to a greater or less degree. May we then 
Dr. Ferguson Branson, of Sheffield, writing in | be stimulated to the fulfilment of our duty in 
the Journal of the Society of Arts, says :—“ Seve- | this respect by a perusal of the following inte- 
ral years ago, I was endeavoring to find an easy | Testing facts, selected from a short memoir of 
substitute for wood engraving, or rather to find ne who trod in the shady vale of obscurity, and 
out a substance more readily cut than wood, and | who lived and died 
yet sufficiently firm to allow a cast being taken | ‘* Alike unknown to fortune and to fame.” 
from the surfaee when the design was finished, to; John Gray was a journeyman pewterer, being 
be re-produced in type metal, or by the electro- in the employment of a respectable firm in that 
type process. After trying various substances, [ | business in London, nearly the whole of his life. 
at last hit upon one which at first promised suc- | “ He regularly attended meetings for worship on 
cess, viz: the very common substance called soap ; | the week day, as well as on the Sabbath, besides 
but I found that much more skill than I possess- | many of those for general business; and in so 
ed was required to cut the finer lines for surface | doing, he sacrificed no inconsiderable portion of 
printing. | his wages; for being paid so much for the day’s 
A very little experience with the material con- | work of so many hours, he conscientiously de- 
vinced us that, though it might not supply the | ducted from the amount for the time he was ab- 
place of wood for surface printing, it contained | sent from work; thus showing how justly he 
within itself the capability of being extensively | estimated the relative value of the ‘meat which 
applied to various useful and artistic processes in perisheth,’ and of that ‘which endureth unto 
amanncr hitherto unknown. Die-siuking is a' everlasting life,’ for which he waited on the 
tedious process, and no method of die-sinking | Lord, in company with his friends, and with 
that I know of admits of freedom of handling. A| which his strength was day by day renewed ; 
drawing may be executed with a hard point on a | thus, also, making his light to shine before men, 
smooth piece of soap, almost as readily, as freely, | as an example of the sincere love of God and 
and in as short a time as an ordinary drawing firm reliance on his protecting providence, in 
with a lead pencil. Every touch thus produced ' the faithful discharge of apprehended duty. The 
18 clear, sharp and well defined. When the pecuniary sacrifices thus made, and in other 
drawing is finished, a cast may be taken from the | virtuous pursuits, was equal to a fifth part of his 
surface in plaster; or better still, by pressing the | whole earnings, which were by this means re- 
soap firmly into heated gutta percha. In gutta duced to about 25s. per week. Yet out of this 
percha several impressions may be taken without | sum, he for many years allowed 7s. per week to 
injuring the soap, so as to admit-of ‘ proofs’ being | a widowed sister, who had left the society, and 
taken, and corrections made—a very valuable | had thus forfeited her claim upon its funds. To 
and practical good quality in soap. It will even| them also (the funds) John Gray contributed 
bear being pressed into melted sealing-wax with- | so liberally that it was often thought out of pro- 
out injury. I have never tried a sulphur mould, portion to his means. On one occasion, having 
but I imagine an impression from the soap could subscribed two guineas towards the support of 
easily be taken by that method.” Dr. Branson | the Friends School at Ackworth, it was sug- 
has also employed beeswax, white wax, sealing- | gested to him that one guinea would be quite as 
Wax, lacs, as well as other plastic bodies; and in | much as could be reasonably expected ; but he 
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replied, that be should feel most easy to give 
both. This sum was nearly the full amount of 
his earnings for two weeks! 

“Though he gave much away in proportion to 
his income, yet he was not lavish, nor did he 
think it right to risk his own subsistence in case 
of illness or old age, for the temporary relief of 
others. On the contrary, he laid by a portion 
of his earnings in the ever-available savings- 
bank; and at the time of his death, he had ac- 
cumulated a sum not far short of £200. With 
the exception of a small legacy of about £30 
left him by a friend, the above amount was the 
fruit of his own industry and prudence, and ex- 
traordinary as such instances are, we may readily 
comprehend how so much could be done with 
such small means, when we remember that John 
Gray never wasted anything. He never spent 
his money in spirits, tobacco, or in any other 
foolish or sensual indulgence; but what was not 
really required for his own or other’s comfort, 
he appears to have put into a drawer, in which 
was found, at his decease, a considerable sum in 
silver, probably retained for some specific object. 
The principal part of his savings he had invested 
in the funds. 


to the Friends’ Retreat at York, for persons of | 
unsound mind, and about £20 tq the poor of the | 


Monthly Meeting of which he was a member.” 


blessed Saviour, when he saw the poor widow 
casting her mite into the treasury, have been 
forcibly brought to remembrance: “ Verily, I 
say unto you, that this poor widow hath cast more 
in than all they which have cast into the trea- 
sury, for all they did cast in of their abundance ; 
but she, of her want, did east in all that she had, 
even all her living, (Mark xii. 43, 44.)— Select 
Miscellanies. 





MINNESOTA SALT REGION. 


“ Probably there is not a richer salt region on 
the face of the earth than the one at Minnesota. 
That territory is generally supposed to be valua- 
ble for its agricultural resources alone : nothing, 
however, can be moreerroneous. ‘True, its natu- 
ral agricultural wealth is second to none in the 
Mississippi valley, but its mineral wealth is not 
less extensive and valuable. 

Among the latter its salt stands pre-eminent. 
This region lies between forty-seven and forty- 
ty-nine degrees north latitude, and _nine- 
ty-seven and ninety-nine degrees west lon- 
gitude. Its exact locality was ascertained and 
defined by an expedition sent out from Fort Snel- 
ling under Major Long in 1822-3-—the same Ma- 
jor Long who, afterwards, was commander of the 
expedition acrcss the Rocky Mountains to ex- 
plore the Columbia River and Oregon territory, 


He left, by will, the sum of £15 | 
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| 
| 


| to the subject. 
Whilst transcribing the foregoing from a Me- 
moir of this worthy man, the words of our | 





known as “ Long’s Expedition.” A description | looks upon the tempting goblet, “to taste will 





of that salt region, together with its locality, will 
be found in the Topographical Department at 
Washington. Our first information of that salt 
region was from a soldier in the expedition. He 
says that they had been travelling for several 
days over a vast rolling plain, with no trees or 
water, the troops and horses were almost famish- 
ing with thirst, when they came suddenly upon 
the shore of a beautiful lake, about half a mile 
in diameter ; sunk down deep in the plain, it re- 
sembling more a vast “sink hole!’ From the 
height above the waters, a vast snow-bank ap- 
peared to line its shore, but, upon examination, 
it proved to be an encrustation of salt as pure 
and white as snow. ‘The waters of the lake, al- 
so, were of the strongest brine. So strong 
was it, that one bathing in it upon coming out 
would be covered with the white crystallization of 
salt. If this salt region be as rich as it is sup- 
posed to be, a railroad projected into it would 
prove to be the best stock in thecountry. Here 
are mines of undeveloped wealth more extensive, 
more durable, and more important than all the 
gold regions beyond the Rocky mountains. We 
are informed, also, that at a very short distance 
below the surface, the pure rock salt lies in strata 
like coal or lime rock. We hope the attention 
of the public and the government will be turned 
There is a region lying in our 
immediate neighborhood almost unknown, con- 
taining more intrinsic wealth than any State in 
the Union, and which would yield an annual in- 
come probably equalling the entire revenues of 
the country.” 





LITTLE THINGS. 


E’en trifles have a weight thou mayest not 
balance. 


“ After all it was but a trifle,’ exclaimed a 
wealthy merchant. But despite the evident com- 
placency of his tone, an expression of uncasiness 
shaded his brow; which neither the happy faces 
of his wife and children ; the elegance around, 
nor the morning’s paper could remove. The 
hour consecrated to domestic tranquillity was dis- 
turbed by the remembrance of a scene that had 
that day occurred within his counting room. <A 
widow, lone and helpless had sought his aid ; but 
alas the hurrying tide of business had quite des- 
troyed the genial current of sympathy, and 
thoughtlessly she was repulsed ; and now he 
could not rest. In imagination he pauses upon 
the threshold of yonder comfortless abode ; there 
falls upon his ear a prayer—it might have been 
one of gratitude but for him—‘“ Oh! thou, who 
art the widow’s God, and the Protector of the 
fatherless, be thou even our’s.’”’ In vain he ex- 
claimed, “ It was but a trifle,” his conscience 
echoes, “‘ No |” 

“Oh ! ’tis a trifle,” says the young man as he 
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give occasion to show my capability of self-con- 
trol. I will enjoy the pleasure and shun the 
danger.” Satanic sophistry ! The voice of ten- 
der entreaty bids thee not look upon the wine 
when it is red; Thou heedest it not? Then 
glauce upon the page of thy future ; it will speak 
to thee of blighted intellect, the crushing of life’s 
brightest dreams, a death of shame ; a grave of 
dishonor ; an Eternity of wo ! and these are but 
trifles ! 

“This is a trifle, willingly would I do more 
for you,” said a charitable one, as she placed the 
note within the palm of a famishing beggar. A 
trifle, did you say ? could you have seen the 
gratitude awakened by your gift, it would no 
longer have appeared small. 

Life, with all its solemn responsibilities, is 
made up of “ little things ;” trifles are but the 
links of that chain binding us to Eternity. How 
seemingly unimportant in themselves, yet how 
powerful in deciding our eternal weal or wo. 
Then “scorn not the least,’’ but in all life’s jour- 
ney seck to scatter happiness around ; a word of 
kindness, a look of love, may cheer the wounded 
spirit ; even “ a loaf of bread given to the suffer- 
ing one may be the key that shall unlock the 
heart into which God and Angels may enter.” 

FANNIE. 





































THE PAPIER MACHE OF COMMERCE. 


“We hear a great deal about papier mache, 
and if we visit book, jeweler, or fancy store, says 
the North Western Gazette, our eyes are attract- 
ed to beautiful portfolios, miniature writing desks, 
inkstands, &c., &c., shiningin black, and gorgeous 
with pearl and gold, and splendid in all tints and 
hues of flowers and the rainbow. These beauti- 
ful articles, we are told, are made from papier 
mache, and after some rescarch we find—papier 
mache is French for ‘chewed paper,’ and we learn 
that it is very much used for all sorts of useful 
and ornamental purposes ; for tea trays, writing 
desks, chess work, and even centre tables, and 
for furniture of all kinds, from a foot stool to a 
broad, wide and heavy French bedstead. We 
further ascertain that it is sometimes used for 
ornamental purposes—in architecture—and we 
are pointed to a church in the town of Bergen, 
Prussia, capable of holding one thousand persons, 
of which the relievos outside, and the statues 
within—the roof, the ceiling and Corinthian ca- 
pitals are all made of papier mache. This work 
has been rendered water-proof by saturation in 
certain chemical mixtures. There are extensive 
manufactories of papier mache in England and 
on the Continent, from which the invention ori- 
ginated. It is not manufactured to any con- 
siderable extent in this country, but when it is 
commenced, it is believed we shall be able to 
outstrip everything that has been done in Europe. 
The manufacture of this article is very simple. 
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It is made of plain grey wrapping paper, which 
tears with a touch, pasted together in successive 
layers, with a paste made of glue, flour, and 
boiling water. 
the paper is pasted upon a model to a sufficient 
thickness—then pressed with extreme power-= 
then the paper is cut in halves on the model, 
and glued together on the edges—then turned, 
sawed, filed and polished. 
and baked, and baked and varnished again. The 
last baking is made at 230 degrees of the ther- 
mometer, which gives the beautiful black color 
all papier mache articles have. The ornamenting 
is then put on. 
other materials is fastened on in extreme thin 
layers, and more coats of varnish put on until 
the inlaying and the varnish present an uniform 
surface; then it is again polished, and finally the 
painting and the shading are done, and the work 
is completed. 
durable ; when solid, on account of the immense 
pressure it is subjected to, itis heavier than wood 
—pbut when it is made hollow, as with furniture, 
it is lighter and stronger, too. 
to believe that in ten years papier mache furni- 
ture will be generally used, and be afforded not 
much above the price of first-rate rosewood or 
mahogany of the present time.” 


When in the form of furniture, . 


It is then varnished 


If it be inlaid, the pearl and 


Papier mache is very strong and 


We are inclined 





AWFUL PESTILENCE OF 1345. 
The most awful pestilence which is known to 


have visited the human family, was that which 
broke out in the year, A. D. 1345. 


This disease, like the cholera, made its first 


appearance in India, and other parts of Asia. 


Medical science was then at a very low state. It 


ravaged the East with a virulence vastly greater 


than the cholera. By a report furnished the 
Pope, whose throne was then seated at Avignon, 
it is recorded that nearly twenty-four millions of 


souls perished in the East during one year. 


It soon crossed over into Greece and Italy with 
unmitigated mortality. In Venice one hundred 
thousand are computed to have died, and sixty 
thousand in Florence. It marched onwards with 
terrific fury into France, Germany, &c. In the 
most favored districts two out of every three 
persons died. In many places fourteen to six- 
teen out of twenty. In many districts not a sin- 
gle male adult survived. In Germany millions 
perished. At Lubee, in that empire, fifteen hun- 
dred persons died in four hours! In August, 
1348, it reached England, and entered London 
on the Ist of November. 

Many writers have described it on that Island, 
as well as other parts of Europe. It is recorded 
that in the church-yard of Yarmouth, a small 
town, 7052 bodies were interred in one year. In 
Norwich, 53,374 persons perished in six months! 
A great field was bought near London to bury 
the dead in; after the pestilence was gone, a 
monument was raised over the grave “where 
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dwelt the multitude,” with an inscription in| thorny path of a being struggling for a mere ex- 
Latin, which when translated was nearly as|istence? Did you see ‘the life crushed from out” 


follows: 


A. D. 13849. 


Consecrated to the memory of fifty thousand souls 


whose mortal remains were interred on this 
spot during the great pestilence. May 
God have mercy on their souls. 
Amen. 


Exactly one year after its appearance, it ceased 
in England, but its effects were dreadfully felt, 
The 
oxen, the sheep, and other cattle, wandered over 
the country without a care-taker, and perished in | 
The harvest was lost in the 
fields, because there was none to reap it, and 
famine filled up the measure of this awful visi- 
tation. The poor Jews partook of the last dregs 
of the unequalled calamity. The ignorant popu- | 


not only there, but through all Europe. 


great numbers. 


a young heart, and hear “ choking sighs,” and 
agonizing sobs, till the fair, blushing maiden is 
chahged into the thin, pale, anxious, care-worn 
woman? Did you sce her a mother—her husband 
a drunkard? 

Did you sce her, weak and trembling, toiling 
wearly up one flight of stairs, and another, and 
another, and still another and another, to that 
small attic chamber? Did you see her unlock the 
door and enter? Her children are there—they 
have no nurse; many long and weary hours in 
the day they are alone—all alone—no eye to 
watch them but God’s—that babe of less than 
three summers, and that infant of but few more 

months. Their mother cannot be with them, for 
| she must be away, earning the bread which is to 
‘keep them from starving in that cheerless garret. 








lace of that savage period, believed they had | No wonder her cheeks have grown thin and sal- 
poisoned the waters, and fell upon them with | low—no wonder that eye is dim and sunken, and 


unremitted cruelty, massacreing and burning 


those fingers long and lean. 


She cannot, with 


many thousands of that devoted race.—Pou/son’s | all her labor, procure the nourishing food she re- 


American Daily Advertiser. 


HUMILITY. 


The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade, when all things rest: 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath Humility. 


When Mary chose the “ better part,” 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet. 
Fairest and best adorned is she 
Whose clothing is Humility. 


| quires, and she stints herself as she eats the stale 
|loaf, that the dear babes may not perish with 
| hunger. 
I knew this mother, when she was young and 
blooming, before stern poverty had placed his 
‘iron heel upon her, and ground her steadily and 
‘firmly into the dust. I knew her, when her 
| cheeks were rosy with health, and her eyes bright 
! and joyous—when her foot trod lightly, and care 
was given to the winds. In an evil hour she mar- 
| ried a man of violent temper, who “looked upon 
the wine when it was red,’’ and loved it more than 
'wife or child. He deserted her whom he had 
promised to cherish, and the little ones who need- 
| ed his fostering care, and here they are in this 


The Saint that wears Heaven’s brightest crown, | crowded attic—one room all their home-—what a 


In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
Then most, when most his soul ascends. 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The foot-stool of Humility. 





From the National Era. 
THE GRINDING HEEL. 


Have you ever seen the blushing petal of a 
rose crushed, and bruised beneath some heedless 
foot ? Have you scen the pale and delicate lily 
trampled and soiled in the dust? And has your 
fancy ever endowed these emblems of loveliness 
with thought and feeling? Have you sympathized 
with their fancied suffering—with their death- 
agony? Did you see in those fair flowers the 
freshness and beauty of youth, and in the heel 
that bruised their tiny veins and vessels, and 
forced the sap of life out of them, the hard heel 
of poverty grinding and torturing the very life- 
blood from the breaking hearts of its victims? 
Did you sce all this, and did your mind travel 
from the realms of fancy, to the rough and 


; home! It is neat and tidy; but how hard that 
| bed, how slight the covering, how poor indeed 
| all the furniture, and how little of it! It is al- 
most impossible to pay the rent of that single 
room, and yet it must be done. The landlord is 
inexorable. and if it is not punctually paid, these 
suffering ones have the street for shelter—blue 
sky the only roof above them 
The Iron Heel is upon them, grinding, grind- 
ing, grinding their very hearts, and they are 
breaking, and bleeding, and yielding up their 
life, as the rose petal and the lily yielded theirs. 
Maiden, when you plight your troth, remem- 
ber the crushed flower. Wine and poverty are 
near akin. Anna Hore. 





On trembling wings let youthful fancy soar, 

Nor always haunt the sunny realins of joy ; 

But now and then the shades of life explore, 
Though many a sound and sight of woe annoy, 
And many a qualm of care his rising hopes de- 
stroy. BEATTIE. 
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Tue Lake Superior Copper Recion Malis 
are carried by Indian half breeds, travelling in 
snow shoes, over vast frozen spaces, accompanied 
by dog trains, the method being thus described 
by the correspondent of the Cleveland Herald : 

There is no route or trail over which there is 
travel enough to tread down the snow and make 
a solid path; and without this a horse is unable 
to travel. 

Notwithstanding this the government has pro- 
vided these remote settlements with winter as 
well as summer mails. Ours came by the way 
of Green Bay, Escanawaba, Marquette, and the 
Anse; and often the first trip of the season 
reaches here in about eight days from Navarino. 
It purports to come once a fortnight. 

A man carries from 50 to 75 pounds, and walks 
80 to 50 miles. lis two dogs go before him, 
with a sledge, or sled, with a flat board bottom, 
and graw 250 to 300 pounds. 

This load, however, is not all letters and pack- 
ages. All men must eat, and an Indian in par- | 
ticular. Ile must carry a half axe or hatchet, a 
plenty of blankets, and something for his dogs 
to eat, as well as himself. What can be more 
desolate than such a journey? Yet many _per- 
sons from here make a trip every winter on busi- 
ness, in company with the mails. 

Sometimes they have the trail of a previous 
party, but the snow, which falls almost every 
day, soon obliterates their footsteps. Perhaps | 
there isa line of blazed trees which they follow, | 
but more often they are guided through the for- 
est by the “make of the ground,” or the sun, | 
if it should occasionally peep out through the 
mists and snow of a winter sky. 

Thus they go, from the first dawn of day to 
the twilight of evening, over lakes and moun- 
tains, through swamps and thickets, that in sum- 
mer would be impassable, but are now smoothed 
up level with snow. 

The universal evergreen trees are bending to 
the ground, with a load of snow on their branches 
that frequently obstruct the way. 

This dismal procession of Indians, white men 
and dogs, go in single file, a few feet apart, and 
for hours they travel on at the height of their 
speed without a word or a laugh. 

It is too much of a task to clear away the 
snow, start a fire, heat the water, thaw the bread, 
and prepare a forest meal, to stop for it at noon. 
But at evening, when the shades of a hypobo- 
rean night begin to gather among the branches 
of the trees, and the northern winds howl more 
earnestly, the company look about for a sheltered 
place, in some ravine where there is water, and 
some dry wood for a fire, and there deposit their 
load of blankets and provisions. They scrape 
away the snow with their snow shoes, down to 
the ground, thus making a wall of frost around 
them three or four feet high. 





the boughs of the pine, balsam or cedar, and lay 
them down for a bed. Another procures some 
birch bark that is dry and some dry sticks, and 
some one striking fire by his flint and steel, or 
his matches, has a cheerful flame, with its grate- 
ful heat enlivening the place. It is also neces- 
sary to build alodge or house of boughs over- 
head, to keep off the falling snow, under which 
they all gather and cook their suppers in great 
glee. If a camp of Indians has been passed du- 
ring the day, there will be seen some fresh veni- 
son, that will occupy the best position around 
the fire, suspended upon the sharp points of lim- 
ber sticks set in the ground, and leaning toward 
the heat. There may be, however, only some 
salt pork, or ham and flour, made’ edible by 
means of ashort handled fork, and some water. 
The blankets being well spread, the fire made 
for the night, the dogs fed, the dishes washed, 
the crowd, anima! and mortal, Indian and white, 
doubles itself together in most friendly conti- 
guity, and goes to sleep. Long before daylight 
the inmates of this snow-bound lodging are in 
motion. The sounds that issue from it are Kn- 
glish, French, and Indian, and all grades of a 
language composed of a mixture of them all. 
The moccasins were taken down from their dry- 
ing places, the hasty morning repast, which was 
cooked the night before, is swallowed, the packs 
made up, the dogs harnessed, and all made ready 
for a start at the first light of day. What pit- 
cous howlings these dogs set up as they are at- 
tached to the train! The human part of the 
cavalcade sling their pecks, and all betake them- 
selves again to the dreary labors of the day. 

It is thus that this communication will reach you, 
but before many years we hope to have an open 
road from the settlements, and a beaten path 
over which there would be the best of sleighing 
between four and five months in the year. 

As yet the snow has not been over a foot in 
depth, and the thermometer at five degrees below 
zero. 


THE WORLD. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


Talk who will of the world as a desert of thrall, 
Yet, there is bloom on the waste; 

Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gull, 
There are honey-drops, too, for the taste. 


We murmur and droop should a sorrow-cloud stay, 
And note all the shades of our lot; 

But the rich rays of sunshine that brighten our way, 
Are bask’d in, enjoy’d, and forgot. 


Those who look on Mortality’s ocean aright, 
Will not mourn o’er each billow that rolls; 

But dwell on the beauties, the glories, the might, 
As much as the shipwrecks and shoals. 


How thankless is he who remembers alone 
All the bitter, the drear, and the dark; 
Though the raven may scare with its wo-boding tone, 


Some cut wood for the night, others break off! Do we ne’er hear the song of the lark? 
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We may utter farewell when ’tis torture to part, 
But in meeting the dear one again 

Have we never rejoic’d with that wildness of heart 
Which outbalances ages of pain? 


Who hath not had moments so laden with bliss, 
When the soul, in its fulness of love, 

Would waver if bidden to choose between this 
And the paradise promised above. 


Though the eye may be dimmed with its grief-drop 
awhile 
And the whiten’d lip sigh forth its fear— 
Yet pensive indeed is that face where the smile 
Is nut oftener seen than the tear! 


There are times when the storm-gust may rattle around, 
There are spots where the poison shrub grows, 
Yet are there not homes where naught else can be 
found 
But the south wind, the sunshine and rose ? 


O haplessly rare is the portion that’s ours, 
And strange is the path that we take, 
If there spring not beside us a few precious flowers, 
= To soften the thorn and the brake. 


The wail of regret, the rude clashing of strife 
The soul’s harmony often may mar— 

But I think we must own, in the discord of Life, 
*Tis ourselves that oft waken the jar. 


Earth is not all fair, yet it is not all gloom; 
And the voice of the grateful will tell 

That He who allotted Pain, Death, and the Tomb, 
Gave Hope, Health, and the Bridal as well. 


Should Fate do its worst, and, my spirit oppress’d, 
O’er its own shatter’d happiness pine— 

Let me witness the joy in another’s glad breast, 
And some pleasure must kindle in mine! 


Then say not the world is a desert of thrall, 
There is bloom, there is light, on the waste! 
Though the chalice of Life hath its acid and gall, 

There are honey-drops, too, for the taste. 


VARIETIES. 


EXTRACT FROM R. H. HERCHELL’S VISIT TO MY 
FATHERLAND- 


T looked with the deepest interest on the Corinth- 
ian hills, and on the road to Corinth, on which Paul 
travelled when he departed from Athens. 

The lively feelings with which we view the spots 
that have been trodden or inhabited by eminent 
saints of God, teaches how easily these feelings 
may grow into idolatry ; how easy it is to begin by 
simply commemorating a saint, and end in wor 
shipping him. But how would all such undue 
veneration be rebuked by these holy men; ‘See 
thou do it not; for I am thy fellow servant.” Rev. 
XXII. 9. 


















































conscience tells him ought not to be dore, but it 
will at length wear away his spirituality of mind. 
CECIL. 
































merry with the story of David and Goliah, strongly 
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No man indulges himself in any thing which his 


A gay young spark of a deistical turn, travelling 
in a stage coach to London, forced his sentiments 
on the company, by attempting to ridicule the 
Scriptures; and among other topics, made himself 





































urging the impossibility of a youth like David being 
able tothrow a stone with sufficient force to sink 
into the giant’s forehead. On this he appealed to 
the company, and in particular to a Friend, who 
whg sat silent in one corner of the carriage. “In- 
deed, young man,” replied he, ‘‘I do not think it at all 
improbable, if the Philistine’s head was as soft as 
thine.”’—Buck’s Anecdotes. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meat —Sales of Flour for export at $7 
per bbl., for city consumption within the range 
of $7 25 and $7 75 for common and extra brands. 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal are dull. Last sales 
of the former at $5 25, and of Corn Meal at 
$3 50. 

Grain.—Wheat is in limited demand. There 
have been sales at $1 70 for red, and $1 78 for 
white. Rye is selling at 90 cents per bushel. 
Corn is lower—fair sales of yellow at 72 cts. afloat, 
and 71 in store. Oats are inactive. Last sales of 
Southern at 44 cents, and Pennsylvania at 48 a 
50 cts. 

1 RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 

This Institution, which has been successfully 
coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 
sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usual branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French language and Draw- 
ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing, each $5 per session. 

For further particulars address the Principal, Frcil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 

Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. 


W ANTED. —Two Female Friends, as Teachers 

for two Schools, situated within the limits of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting, (in Caroline 
county, Maryland). To qualified persons engaging 
in this concern, a field of usefulness is here opened, 
A moderate compensation will be paid by the Com- 
mittee. which may be considerably increased by 
pay scholars. 

They are in the aeighborhood of Friends, of whom 
board can be had on reasonable terms. 

Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Camden, Delaware, 
or to WM. W. MCORE, 77, Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia. Third mo. U1th. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 
Young Men and Boys—It is intended to commence 
t e Summer Session of this Institution on Ist of 5th 
mo. next. Thecourse of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 
session of 5 months 56 dollars. 
No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Co., Pa. 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 








3d mo. 18—2m. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Pre., Merchant ab. 4th ste 
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